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ZEUSS'S "GRAM MA TIC A CELTIC A." 



By JOHN O'DONOVAN, LL.D. 



"What the Irish language is in itself, and to what languages it has affinity, are questions which 
have been frequently asked by the learned of Europe. Vallancey had compared it with most of 
the languages of the world, and declared it to have affinity with them all ; but his philological 
system has been exploded. Other writers have since his time attempted to show its affinity with 
the Hebrew ; but the truth has at length been established by J. C. Zeuss, a native of Bavaria, in his 
great work called " Qrammatica C'eltica," printed at Lcipsic in 1853. This is the work which 
contains the solution of the famous Celtic problem. It made its appearance utterly unexpected. No 
one knew of Zeuss' s great plan, nor had any one, even when the title of the work was advertised, the 
slightest idea of its importance. It contains proofs of the purely Japetic origin of the Celts. It 
demonstrates the following facts : — 

1 . That the Irish and Welsh languages are one in their origin ; that their divergence, so far 
from being primeval, began only a few centuries before the Roman period ; that the difference be- 
tween them was very small when Ctesar landed in Britain —so small, that an old Hibernian most 
likely was still understood there ; and that both nations, Irish and British, were identical with the 
Celtse of the Continent — namely, those of Gaul, Spain, Lombardy, and the Alpine countries. This 
is in fact asserting the internal unity of the Celtic family. 

2. That this Celtic tongue is, in the full and complete sense of the term, one of the great 
Indo-European branches of human speech. This, which it had been impossible for the great 
linguist Bopp to prove, is fully demonstrated by Zeuss. 

The consequence of these two facts is, that there must now be an end to all attempts at assimilating 
either Hebrew, Phenician, Egyptian, Basque, or any other language which is not Indo-European, 
with any dialect of the Celtic. The consequence further is, that, as far as language gives evidence, 
we must consider the inhabitants of these islands strictly as brethren of those other five European 
families — constituting that vast and ancient pastoral race who spread themselves in their nomadic 
migrations till, in the west, they occupied Gaul, and crossed over to Britain and to Ireland, the last 
boundary of the old world. It follows, likewise, that to the Celtic family we must allow the full 
Japetic heir-loom not only of the grandly-organised original language, but of all that it attests of 
eurly culture in every respect — the first germs of a mythological Pantheon included. Of a hetero- 
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geneous mixture Zeuss has found no trace either in the Welsh or the Irish: therefore, what 
mediaeval tradition relates of such mixture is now a problem which must find solution from a 
different source. 

Not long after the completion of this great work, the author sank into a state of exhaustion. 
He died in 1856. He was not destined to enjoy any fruits of his labours beyond the noble satis- 
faction which we must believe to be inherent in every triumph of genius. Germany regrets in 
him one of those men who have raised to its present height her position among learned nations in 
this age ; and Ireland ought not to think of him without gratitude, for the Irish nation has had no 
nobler gift bestowed upon them by any continental author for centuries back than the work which 
he has written on their language. It is pleasing to record that the greatest acknowledgment ever 
made to him came from Ireland. A short time before his death, an invitation to visit Dublin was 
sent to him by Dr. Todd, President of the Royal Irish Academy, in a manner which could not fail 
to be most gratifying to him, and which was done with the ultimate intention of conferring deserved 
honours on him, 

I have made various enquiries respecting the history of Dr. Zeuss, from the late Mr. John 
Mitchell Kemble, who knew him personally, and others, but the following brief sketch of his 
personal history, and the value of his Grammatiea, from the pen of Dr. Siegfried, Professor of San- 
scrit in Trinity College, Dublin, is the most satisfactory that I have received : — 

"Mr. Gliick sent me a sketch of Zeuss' s life, which he thought might deserve to be read before 
the British Association, from which I give the following outline : — 

" J. Kaspar Zeuss was born of poor parents, in a Bavarian village, July 22, 1806. He was 
not a mere self-taught genius, (as the late Mr. Kemble and others have asserted, ) but had the advan- 
tage of a regular classical and college education. Languages were his passion from early years. 
As a student, he distinguished himself so strikingly in Arabic, that his professor predicted he would 
become a great Orientalist. 

" To earn his bread he became a college teacher. In 1837, when still a young man, he pub- 
lished his work, The Germans and their Neighbours, which marks an epoch in the study of 
European ethnography. He made it the grand Thesaurus of all the information on the subject 
contained not only in the classical authors, but in the Sclavonic, the Swedish, and Icelandic, the 
Celtic, and even the Arabic writers. Wo man has since written on these matters who has not 
found that work the greatest treasury of information. Grimm's History of the German Language 
in a great measure rests on it. But as Zeuss was not to be an universalist, it was not in history that 
he was destined finally to obtain the greatest fame. He tried for a long time to get himself ap- 
pointed as professor of history at Munich, but without success. At length, in the year 1 840, he was 
appointed professor of history in the College of Spires, (Speyer,) where he seems to have commenced 
his great work on the Celtic dialects. 
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"He studied the Sanscrit language, which he considered indispensable to qualify him thoroughly 
for his deep researches. This is highly significant. There is an opinion established among Bopp's 
school of philology that no man ever was, or can be, a sound comparative philologist without knowing 
Sanscrit. It is no longer pretended that Sanscrit is our common mother-tongue ; but they say that 
the case is analogous to that of classical studies. It is certainly possible that a man may be well trained 
in logic and method without having gone through Greek and Latin grammar; but still it is a fact 
that few men, without this schooling, are ever found to be so. .Now, the training for etymology 
is just that for which Sanscrit is so necessary. But till I received Gliick's memoir of Zeuss, I was 
not aware how deeply he had studied that language, for he does not parade his knowledge anywhere ; 
and I, with other linguists of my acquaintance, used to set him down as the first signal exception 
to the common rule ; for that his method was of the same stamp as that of Bopp himself could not 
be denied. 

"At what time Zeuss first began his Celtic researches is not very clear. In his historical work of 
1837, he showed already considerable familiarity with Irish and "Welsh literature. But his great 
task seems to have become quite clear to him when he lived at Spires, where, as I have already 
stated, he was professor of history at the college from the year 1840. From that time he seems to 
have begun preparing his Orammutica Celtica, first at Spires, afterwards at Bamberg, As it 
did not appear till 1853, we may infer that he was at least 13 years engaged in writing it, irre- 
spectively of his easier linguistic studies. 

"Now, to say how he wrote this work, and why it was that he alone succeeded where all before 
him had failed, is no easy matter. The truth will appear to be, however, that he had not only great 
powers of mind, but had greater advantages than others. Some of these advantages he shared in 
common with all the great linguistic scholars of our time. We live in a more critical age than the 
men of the old Celtic school ; and we have been shown what a comparative view of a limited family 
of languages ought to be by Diez, for the Romanesque, and by Grimm, in unrivalled perfection, for 
the Teutonic. Zeuss took the Deutsche Grammatik of the latter throughout for his model ; and to 
any one who knows Grimm's work it is quite sufficient to say that the Grammatica Celtica of Zeuss 
is exactly its counterpart. But there were other advantages which Zeuss owed entirely to his own 
bold discovering spirit. He it was that first brought to light the really oldest Irish and Welsh 
writings which exist. This may appear strange, but it is, nevertheless true, and acknowledged by 
the best Welsh and Irish scholars of the present day. Zeuss, in the course of his historical 
researches, had become more familiar with the great libraries of Europe] than most men; and 
he knew, what the scholars of Ireland and Britain were not aware of, that the oldest Irish 
MSS. existing are not to be found either in the library of Trinity College, Dublin, or of the 
Boyal Irish Academy, nor yet in Oxford or London; but that they had been hidden for 
many hundred years in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, in the old monastery of St. Gall, 
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in Switzerland, and in some other continental places. Most people know how this occurred. 
Ireland was at one period famous for its learning, and called by our ancestors the Island of Saints, 
and Irish missionaries were then the missionary teachers of the continent. In the numerous monas- 
teries founded by them, such as St. Gall and Bobbio, learned men found a refuge. The MSS. which 
Zeuss found in these monasteries are the results of their pious labours. These, however, are not ori- 
ginal works ; they are mere copies of parts of the Scriptures and of the classics. In transcribing 
these, the monks, for the assistance of their own memories, and for the benefit of younger scholars, 
used to write in the margin the literal Irish translation of every difficult word and phrase. These 
are the famous glosses of St. Gall and of Milan. Zeuss saw thoir value, and spared no labour nor 
expense in copying them out with his own hand. Possessing them, he soon learned more of the 
really oldest forms and grammar of the Irish language than any man had known before him. 
There are archaisms preserved in those glosses which were never found in the MSS. preserved in 
Great Britain or in Ireland. One striking example of this is, that before the researches of Zeus?, 
the form of the neuter gender had never been discovered, nor is it yet acknowledged by any Irish 
scholar of Ireland. Zeuss found it throughout. 

" The " Orammatiea Celtica" has the name of being exceedingly hard to be understood. And 
so it is, without a doubt. It will give an idea how true this is when I mention that, to this day, 
after a lapse of five years, no person has had the courage to give a detailed review of it, either in 
Germany or in these kingdoms. There is no more striking proof of its thorough novelty, and of 
the high pre-eminence of the author than this. Ireland has not, as yet, produced any great com- 
parative philologist, and we cannot expect, for some time at least, to see the thread taken up by 
any competent hand where Zeuss has dropped it: so far, he has distanced all. As yet only one 
small but honourable addition has been made which we can consider as belonging strictly to 
the school which is sure to spring up on the foundation laid by him. It is a work by Mr. Gliick, 
of Munich, his personal pupil, on the proper names in Cajsar's Commentaries. 

" We must recognise in the Orammatiea Celtica purely a triumph of comparative philology. 
I say so, because this science was the chief instrument he employed ; for, with the exception of 
the glosses just referred to, he possessed as little as any one before him. There had been no antique 
monument suddenly discovered to enlighten him. He had no Celtic " Uliila" or " Yeda" more 
than any one else. If, nevertheless, he has succeeded in giving for the first time a wonderful analysis 
of the Celtic as it was spoken in the time of the Romans — of that original form of the language 
where all the modern dialects of it find their point of coincidence — it was by induction, by com- 
parison, and by reconstruction only. He succeeded, as an Owen succeeds in reconstructing an entire 
picture of an ante-diluvian animal, of which no more than a few odd bones and vertebrae are in his 
hands. 
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" I will proceed to enumerate the fragmentary materials which Zeuss possessed. Thoy were 
the following : — 

" In all, only about a hundred antique Celtic words, with their significations, can he gathered 
from casual mention in the classics. These are precious as far as they go, because we find most of 
them in their modern shapes in Irish and Welsh ; and so thoy serve as a clue to the different 
phonetic changes which have taken place in these languages during the last 1500 years. 

" The second available nource consisted of the proper names of persons and places. The number 
of these is immense. In the classics, in the thousands of Latin inscriptions found in Celtic ground, 
in ancient charters and church documents, Zeuss found a host of antique Celtic names. 

" These two, then, were the original sources from which he gathered his knowledge of the 
primeval Celtic tongue ; that is to say, the glosses from the classics and the proper names, which, 
however, (as we can know their meaning only by etymological induction,) are a very difficult 
medium for research. But, even taking these two sources at their best, they touch only one side 
of the language. Thoy will teach us the form and meaning of so many antique Gaulish 
and British words ; but more than this purely lexicographical information they cannot yield. About 
grammar, construction, and idiom, they leave us entirely in the dark. Though we have two thou- 
sand Gaulish names, we do not learn the inflexion of a single case from them; for, as they all 
appear in a Latinized garb, the genitives, datives, and accusatives are throughout purely Latin, 
and not Gaulish." — Dr. Siegfried concludes his remarks thus : — 

"I paid a visit to this remarkable man in the vacation of 1856, when his health was fast 
sinking. He was a tall, well-made, rather spare man, with black hair and moustache, giving me 
on the whole more the impression of a Slavonian or a Greek than of a German." 

To this outline of the history of Zeuss, and the importance of his Grammatica Gsitica, I shall 
add the following notice of his work by the late Archdeacon "Williams, of Cardigan, who was perhaps 
the best judge of what our author has done for Welsh literature : — 

" The Cymri — and with their language alone the present discussion deals — like the Greeks of 
history, have been sad tamperers with the orthography of their language, and have both deformed 
its beauty and troubled the sources of its etymology. Nor is it easy to discover the exact period 
when such tampering commenced. 

" I had devoted much time and attention to this subject, and had twenty years ago publicly 
condemned the orthography which was eventually adopted, as the fatal mistake which, in conjunc- 
tion with foolish theories respecting the origin of the language, deterred all external scholars from 
the study of a literature of which the words were presented in so barbarous a form — the more bar- 
barous, as the letters themselves, although not their powers, were identical with their own. 

" The time has, however, arrived when something of a clear account of the whole question can 
be given, and the barbarian disguise removed from the face of the Cymraeg, a most primitive and 
vigorous off-shoot of the original language of the Noaehida?. 
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" A Bavarian philosopher not only undertook to perform for the Celtic languages what has 
been so well done for the German and Sclavouian by other Teutonic scholars, but has completed 
his task with elaborate toil and wonderful success. 

" I leave to the scholars of Ireland the duty of expressing their opinion of the value of the 
illustrations which the early language and literature of their most interesting island have received 
from the investigations of the learned author of Qrammatica Celtiea. 

" I in the name of all lovers of the Cymraeg, respectfully tender to him our heartfelt thanks 
before I briefly explain the result of the labours of Dr. Zeuss, and of my own travels along the 
same path. 

" Professor Zeuss admits it as a principle sanctioned by Bopp, the Grimms, and other great 
German philologists, that all manuscripts not being copies from a dead language, but editions for 
popular use of favourite works in still living languages, cannot be regarded as accurate transcripts 
of the original work, but as modified forms of the same, adapted to the popular taste by alterations 
required by the mutable nature of all spoken tongues. 

" The most interesting remains of the Cymry are the poems commonly ascribed to Aneurin, 
Taliessin, and other bards, some parts of the Liber Landavenns, and the Code of Laws which bore 
the name of Howell the Good. But Professor Zeuss, differing in this from Cymric scholars, cannot 
assign an earlier date than the twelfth century to the oldest manuscripts in which the poems and 
laws are now found ; and professes to find in them indubitable proofs of forms much corrupted 
from the primitive type, variable in practice, and indicating a state of transition from the older to 
a newer style. Even the charters, of which copies are extant in the Liber Landavensis, and which, 
commencing at an early period in the sixth century, have several long passages in the Cymraeg, 
containing descriptions of the boundaries of the lands given to the church, are regarded with sus- 
picion by Zeuss " as having passed through the hands of an editor who compiled in the twelfth 
century the Liber Landomenm from materials previously existing ; " but as the compiler was a 
churchman, and interested in the possessions of the church, it is not likely that he should have 
altered the character of documents on which the security of these possessions depended. "We have, 
therefore, in these ancient charters, probable specimens of the popular language and orthography 
of the Guenuison, " the men of Gwent " or Venusini of that day — the ancient Silures. 

"But in search of more Catholic forms of the ancient Celtic languages, Professor Zeuss has care- 
fully examined ancient manuscripts of the Latin classical authors, and thence copied the glosses, 
both marginal and interlineal, written by Celtic students while learning to translate the Latin 
originals. 

" The illustrations of the Irish language to be drawn from these sources are of the most ex- 
tensive kind, and sufficient to enable the scholar to recover the Gaelic forms of words in the sixth 
and seventh centuries before [recte after] Christ. The ancient abbeys on the continent, especially 
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those of St. Gall, Wurtzburg, and Bobbio, founded by Scottish (that is, by Irish) missionaries, 
passed gradually into the hands of men who, when they Anally acknowledged the supremacy of 
the Church of Home, lost not a particle of veneration for their Gaelic saints, but carefully cherished 
their remembrance, and preserved every memorial of their life and learning. Hence the abundance 
of still existing materials for the illustration of their lives, labours, and language." \_Gomer, Part 
ii., p. 12—17.] 

Having now given the opinions of this work expressed by two competent linguistic scholars, 
I shall proceed to lay before the reader a brief account of the nature of the Grammatiea Celtica, 
and the sources from which it has been drawn, as given by the author himself in his Preface. 

He states that he has attempted in this work to expound the nature, variety, and grammatical 
forms of the Celtic, which, among the cognate languages extending from India through Asia and 
Europe, is now placed in the extreme "West. He remarks that, if the labours of those learned men 
who have examined the Indian — the most remote of that family of languages in Asia — by which so 
much light has been thrown on all its cognate languages, have deservedly been held in the highest 
estimation, the task of examining the laws of the language of a nation formerly very widely 
spread throughout Europe, but long dismembered, is not to be despised, inasmuch as by this labour 
the foundation of words can be laid on the mole recently or still remaining of that nation, in the 
languages of Ireland, Caledonia, Wales, and Armorica. An inquiry has been already made into the 
languages of the more important neighbouring nations — the Germanic and Slavonic — by an exa- 
mination of the oldest monuments of these now remaining, as is known to all those who are acquainted 
with the learned labours of recent times ; and he proposes to conduct in the same manner his inquiry 
into this language of the extreme West, the monuments of which (not taking into consideration the 
words and proper names given by the older Greek and Latin writers) do not indeed reach the age 
of those of the German language, which begin in the fourth century, but exceed the age of those of 
the Slavonic language. 

He proceeds to shew from Csesar, Strabo, and Tacitus, that the Celtic language had un- 
folded its varieties in remote times, but that the dialects were not so different as to have prevented 
the intercourse of speech between the different peoples. 

He then states that the monuments written by natives, as well British as Irish, prove that a 
far greater diversity existed in the eighth or ninth century. British books, as well Cymric as 
Armoric, existing of that period, exhibit so great a difference in sounds (which agree with the 
sounds of ancient British and Gaulish names) and in grammatical forms, from the sounds and forms of 
Irish writings of the same period, that it could not by any means be concluded that an intercourse 
of language then subsisted between the Britons and the Irish, nor even at a much earlier period, 
although it is clear that both dialects have flowed from the same fountain. It might be safely 
affirmed that there is a greater difference between the Irish and the British language than between 
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the ancient Scandinavian or Icelandic and the other Germanic dialects; but scarcely as great as that 
which exists between the Lithuanian or ancient Prussian and the Slavonian. 

He then goes on to say that the language of Britain was nearer to that of Gaul than the Irish, 
at least since the Roman times. This he proves by the following arguments : — 

1. The agreement of certain sounds in the Gaulish (as written by the classic writers) and the 
British, from which the Irish differs widely; such as Litana, Petuaria, Penninus, Epona, Eporediei, 
Epomanduodwum, agreeing with the Cymric, petuar (four), pimp (five), perm (a head), ep in deriva- 
tives, such as epaul, ebaul (pullus)': while in Irish we find c or eh for p in the same words; as aether 
(four), coie (five), eenn (a head), ech (ahorse). With respect to the absence of the s in the beginning 
of words in the "Welsh, he does not believe that the ancient language had this want in the time of 
Julius Csesar ; as is clearly proved by the name of the rivor Salrina (the Severn), which the Welsh 
have for many centuries altered to Hafren ; and that of the Selgoouai, a people in Britain mentioned 
hy Ptolemy. But he thinks that there can be no doubt of the p of the British being represented 
by o (k) in the Irish at a very remote period. 

2. The progression of sounds being the same in the Welsh and French languages, (the genius of 
the ancient Celtic of Gaul operating largely in the latter,) which progression is unknown in Irish ; 
aB for example, the passing of v or w into gu, gw in Welsh and French words, while in Irish it be- 
comes/; also the prefixed Welsh i, y, e, like the French e before the combinations sp, st, se. The 
omission of the mediah — the g particularly being struck out in mediaeval French inscriptions — is 
equally old in the Welsh ; and examples of the omission of the tenues are more ancient in the 
Soman Gaulish monuments than in the Welsh. 

3. Certain terminations peculiar to the Welsh language, which are unknown in Irish, appear- 
ing in ancient Gaulish words; for example, en or on, as a singular ending, in names of plants, and 
in the name of the Gaulish place Aballon (now afatten, the apple-tree) ; and et, a termination of the 
plural. 

4. Certain words in ancient Gaulish and British which are altogether wanting in Irish. 
But before all others is to be mentioned the inseparable particle giver, guor, gor, used even 
in the modern Cymric language, and frequent in compound proper names of British men of the 
middle ages, (both Cambrian and Armorican); as in the ancient Gaulish and British names Vercinge- 
torix, vertragus, Vernemetum, Yertigernus, &c, of which intensitive particle no vestige appears 
to exist in the Irish language. He also enumerates various proper names of men and places which 
were common in ancient Britain and Gaul, but of which no parallels are to be found in Ireland, or 
in her language. 

He concludes from these premises that there are, therefore, two principal varieties of the Celtic 
language. The one Irish, from which are derived the languages of this class now extant; viz., in 
Ireland herself, the modern Irish, and, in the Highlands of North Britain or Scotland, the 
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Gaelic, (the Gaedelu, — as the Irish also call their own language,) which last, ulthough preserved 
in a mountainous district, has not retained any very old monuments. However, it has its founda- 
tion in the old Irish. The other is the British tongue, which has been proved to have been 
the nearest to the ancient Gaulish, and from which have sprung the Cymric [Welsh], Cornish, and 
Armoric, [Bas Breton], all possessing monuments more or less ancient, and which are living at this 
day in the mouths of the people, and extant in writing and poems, except the Cornish, which ceased 
to be spoken in the lost century, even in the rural villages of Cornwall." 

He goes on to notice the works written to explain the words and idioms of these dialects, 
and particularises such grammars and dictionaries as he had seen and used. b 

He then proceeds to describe the ancient manuscript authorities from which his work has been 
derived. He begins with those of the Irish, not only because it is locally the remotest of all the 
languages of Europe and Asia, but also because it exhibits more copiousness of forms, and preserves 
more abundant monuments than the British dialects. 

The first Irish MS. which he describes, is a copy of Priscian preserved at St. Gall, which con- 
tains a large mass of glosses. It contains 249 pages, and is thickly interspersed with glosses as 
far as p. 222. These glosses are either interlineal or marginal. Some of the marginal ones — as well 
Irish as Latin — have no reference to the text of Priscian, but record various circumstances concern- 
ing the transcribing of the MS. itself; as " Humsque Calms Patricii seripsit," meaning that 
Calvug Patricii (i.e, in the Irish form, Mael Patraic) transcribed this portion; — "Saneta Bri- 
gida adjuva scriptorem, istius artis; — Saneta Brigida ora pro nobis;" — " Fave Brigida; — Sanetns 
Diormitius oret pro nobis," — ■" Bendaeht for anmain Fergus" (a blessing on the soul of Fergus) 
— " Moclwe JVbindrommo," (Mochoe of Nendrum — a place in Strangford Lough, Co. Down) ; 
"Do Inis Maddoo dun A. meissi 7 Choirbbre" (we are of Inis-maddoc, i.e. I and Coirbre; quere, the 

* Dolly Pentreath, who died in 1778, aged 102 years, logia Brittanica ; Owen's Welsh Dictionary and Grammar, 

is said to have been the last who knew the Cornish Ian- 1803, 1832 ; A Dictionary of the Welsh Language, by Wil- 

gnage. (Compare the books entitled Specimens of Cornish liam Spurrell, 1849 i An English-Welsh Pronouncing Dic- 

Provincial dialect by Uncle John Treenoodle, London, tionary, 1850. For the Cornish — "Archtelogia Cornu- 

1846, <fcc.) Britannica ; or an Essay to preserve the Ancient Cornish 

b Namely, for the Irish — Mac Curtin's, published in Language, containing the rudiments of that dialect in a 

1728 ; O'Brien's, in 1829 ; and O'Donovan's, 1845 ; O'Reilly's Cornish Grammar and Vocabulary." By William Pryce, 

English-Irish Dictionary, 1821. For the Gaelic of Scot- M.D.. of Eedruth, Cornwall, Sherborne, 1790. For the 

land — The Dictionary of the Highland Society, in two Armoric — Le Pelletier's " Dictionnaire de la Langue Bre- 

volumes, 1828 ; Stewart's Gaelic Grammar, 1812 ; Arm- tonne, 1752 ; " and Le Gonidec's " Dictionnaire Franoais 

strong's Gaelic Dictionary, 1825 ; and Macleod's Gaelic Breton, and Dictionnaire Breton-Franoais." The latest 

Dictionary, 1845. Eor the Manx, — Kelly's Grammar of the editions of these last works were brought out by VillemarguS 

Ancient Gaelic or Language of the Isle of Man, 1803. For in 1847 and 1850. He also used a grammar of the Armoric, 

the Welsh,— Davies' Lexicon, 1632 ; Davies' Welsh Gram- published at Prague in 1800, by Alan Dumoulin, Presbyter, 
mar, 1621, reprinted at Oxford in 1809; Llmyd's Archteo- 
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island of St. Maidoc, in the parish of Templeport, Co. of Cavan ?). Our author says that all these 
memoranda would at first sight appear to have been written in an Irish monastery whence the manu- 
script was carried to the. continent at some period. But he thinks that it ought to be seriously con- 
sidered whether the manuscript might not have been copied in the monastery of St Gall itself, or in 
some neighbouring Seotic establishment, such as at Mont St. Victor near Feldkirk, which was the seat 
of a convent of Seotic monks since 882. This leads him into a dissertation upon the antiquity and 
history of Seotic monasteries on the Continent, into which the limits allowed for this article prevent 
us from following him. "We shall only give his notice of the monastery of Honaugia, near Argen- 
toratum, founded in the beginning of the eighth century : — 

" But the most ancient convent of this kind in the regions of the Bhine was situated upon an 
island of the Bhino itself called Honaugia or Hehenaugia, near Argentoratum, founded about the 
year 720 by Adalbertus, duke of Alsace ; which convent is, in its ancient charters, called ' Monas- 
terium Scotorum,' and ' Kcelesia Scotorum.' In one of these charters, Boatus, abbot of the same 
monastery, grants many things to the place aforesaid, and to the poor, and the pilgrims of the 
nation of the Scoti."* 

" The Scoti named at the end of this Charter are all of episcopal dignity, except the abbot and 
one priest : — 

"I, Wellimannus being requested wrote and noted the day, and time, and place. The charter 
was written in the city of Maguntia, on the eleventh before the Calends of July, in the tenth year 
of the reign of our Sovereign Lord, Carolus, King and Emperor, f The signature of Beatus the 
abbot, who requested this charter to be written, f The signature of Coningan, Bishop, f The signa- 
ture of Eocho, Bishop. The signature of Suathar, Bishop, f The signature of Maucumgib, Bishop 
fThe signature of Canicomrihc, Bishop, f The signature of Doilgusso, Bishop. \ The signature of 
Erdomnach, Bishop, f The signature of Hemenus, Priest. 

* Marianus Scotus, who lived at Cologne, Pulda, and panion Clement died at Jerusalem ; and the same author 

Magontia, says of himself, in his Chronicle, at the year 1056 records a little narrative of his travels to Chiovia, the capital 

(Pertz 7, 558) : — " I, Marianus, becoming a pilgrim for the of Russia, in the beginning of the twelfth century : — " Then 

celestial kingdom, removed from my country, and became (Domnus being abbot) one of the brothers of the Seotic 

a monk at Cologne ; " and the writer of that manuscript monastery at Ratisbon, Maurice by name, an industrious 

ibid., p. 481) says : — " Is iside cUna oliadain tanaesa a Al- man and well skilled in carrying on business, set out, ac- 

bain in jperegrinatione mea. (This is the first year since companied only by one boy, through the wilds of the world, 

I came from Alba on my pilgrimage.) Many individual and, coming to the King of Russia, received from him and 

Scoti were also found outside the convent in every G-erman from the princes of the very rich city Chios, in valuable 

monastery ; so that Gozbertus, the deacon, truly says (Pertz. skins of wild beasts, to the amount of one hundred marks ; 

2, 80) that the habit of pilgrimizing had become almost a and, carrying the same on small vehicles, came peaceably 

second nature to the Scoti. Marianus, abbot of Ratis- to Ratisbon with merchants : with the price of these skins he 

bon, desiring to see the thresholds of the Apostles Peter erected the edifices of the cloister, and also the house of 

and Paul at Rome, after tJie custom of Ms nation, as the the monastery." Pref. xvii, note. 
Iiish author of his life mentions, states that his com- 
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" For Doilpmo is certainly to bo read Dongimo, the genitive of the name Dongus, obvious in. 
the MS. of Priseian. Quere, whether also it is to considered that for Mauc%imgib (which is a monster- 
form produced by false reading, being neither an Irish nor a German name) is to be read Mailbrigte, 
a name mentioned in the same manuscript ; and whether by the name Inu-maddoc, either in the 
sense of ' Matoc's island,' or ' island of the shells,' was meant by the glossographer, by way of pun, 
the island in the Rhine in which the MS. itself may have been written ? 

" The more ancient presidents of the Seotic monastery of Honaugia — first Benedictus, the 
builder of it, and secondly Dubanus — are also called Bishops in the charters ; but not those who 
succeeded them — namely, Stephanus and Beatus. These were indeed Bishops, but without a dio- 
cese ; probably of a grade somewhat higher than Priest, after the Irish custom, but more distin- 
guished for learning, family, or wealth. 

" About the middle of the same century, in the beginning of which the charter above referred 
to was granted, the monastery of St. Gall, then presided over by the abbot Grimoldus, was visited 
by Marcus, a Scot, and his sister's son named Moengal ; he was then on his return from Rome, and 
remained at St. Gall till his death. He too is called a bishop, and was a rich man, having set out 
on his journey accompanied by a retinue with horses and mules. Let me add, on account of the 
books of which mention is here made, what is related of the departure of his companions in Eatpert's 
Casus Sancti Galli [Perts, 2, 78] : — " The bishop gave them the horses and the mules, but he retained 
the booh, the gold, and the palliums for himself and St. Gall. At length, dressed in his stole, he 
blessed them departing ; but they departed with many tears on both sides. The bishop remained 
with his nephew, and a few servants of his own language." 

To return to the manuscript of Priseian, Zeuss coucluded, from the various notices of the copy 
of it found in the old Catalogue of the monastery, that it is to be ascribed to the eighth century ; but 
at what place it was written, or at what time, or how it found its way into the monastery of St. 
Gall, no sufficient evidences have as yet turned up to prove. 

2. The second important Manuscript used by our author in the composition of his Grctmmatica 
Celtiea is what he calls the " Codex Paulinus," as containing the epistles of St. Paul; which is 
now preserved in the library of the University of Wurtzburg, but which formerly belonged to the 
Cathedral Church there. It exhibits the same copiousness of glosses, if not a greater, than the St. 
Gall manuscript already described; although the volume is of smaller bulk, because the glosses are 
more thickly set, accompanying the text after the manner of a continuous commentary, and not so 
much interpreting single words by single words, (which is the usual method in the St. Gall MS.) as 
explaining the sense of the context of St. Paul by entire Irish sentences. There are als8 intermixed 
almost equally copious glosses in Latin. The manuscript is full of glosses of this kind, from 
the beginning to the last folio but one, or to col. 34a (to Hebrews, 7, 2) written in an accurate and 
careful hand. 
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This is the manuscript mentioned by Eckhart in his Commentaria de Rebut Francite Orien- 
talis, from which he also made some extracts, but incorrectly throughout, though this is not to be 
wondered at, as he did not know one word of the language. 

Eckhart has determined nothing certain concerning the time when this manuscript came to 
"Wurtzburg, though he treats of it at full length (i., 452) : — " There is preserved," writes ho, "with 
religious care, in the sacred treasury of the cathedral church, one book of the GoBpels, which St. Kilian 
is said to have used, venerable indeed on account of its great antiquity ; for it was written in the 
seventh century, in squared letters, equal, if not superior in age, to the Florentine Pandects. The 
other bookB have perished." Eckhart adds : — " I would not hesitate to add to these the manuscript 
of the epistles of St. Paul, illustrated with Irish glosses, were it not that, on account of the style of 
the writing, that manuscript appeared to Montfaucon, and other learned men of Paris, as well 
as to myself, to be more modern, and of the ninth or tenth century." Zeuss then digresses into 
a long dissertation upon the history of the manuscript, from which we have space to add only a 
brief abstract. 

If we could rely on an entry in the annals of the Four Masters, at the year 1085, there was 
an Irish abbot of Wurtzburg who died in that year ; but this notice must be incorrect, if not as 
to the time, at least as to the place, in confounding the name "Wurtzburg with Reganisburg ; and 
it seems more than probable that the person referred to may have been Marianus Scotus, who lived 
at Ratisbon towards the close of the eleventh century under Bishop Otto, (who sat from the year 
1060 till 1089,) and also at Erfurt, where a monastery of Scoti is said to have been founded in 
the year 1036, where he was the founder and first abbot of a monastery of pilgrims of his nation ; 
from which monastery finally in the next century Scotic persons also passed over, not only to 
"Wurtzburg, but also to Nuremberg, "Vindabona, and Eichstadium. It is quite clear that it was by 
this Marianus was written the MS. of St. Paul's epistles preserved at Vindobona, containing 
interlinear and marginal Latin commentaries, and certain Irish glosses here and there interspersed, 
[Denis Codd. MSS. theol. biblioth. pal. Vindobonensis, vol. 1, page 1, col. 127, &c.,] and that 
this was done in the year 1079, is evident from the glosses themselves. And it ought to be in- 
quired whether the manuscript of Rules preserved at Claustroneburg, in which the Irish poem is 
preserved, was not written by the same Marianus ; as Dempster states that he wrote a Rule for the 
brethren in one book, aa also other things [compare Bolland, February 2, 363] ; and Aventinus, who 
was at Ratisbon before the destruction of the monastery, and saw the manuscripts of Marianus, says 

In fol. loVis read :— " Satharn Caw innoehtfor Kal. Latin) :— " In honour of the Undivided Trinity Marianus 

Aprilis Anno Domini mlxxviiii., Mariani miseri Damine Scotus wrote this hook for his brother pilgrims. May his 

miserere." " This is EaBter Saturday night, in the year of soul rest in peace. For God's sake, say devoutly Amen, 

our Lord 1079 ; on Marianus the miserable have mercy, O This is the 16th of the Kalends of June, 1079." 
Lord." In the lower margin of the manuscript is read (in 
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that he was a poet and a distinguished theologian. Are there lying concealed, in other monasteries 
of the Danubian regions, any manuscripts containing Irish verses ? 

Of the industry of this Marianus in transcribing manuscripts we have a curious account, handed 
down to us by the author of his Life, who was also an Irishman and a monk of Eatisbon, and who 
had his information from Marianus' contemporary, Father Isaac, who lived to the age of one hun- 
dred and twenty years, and had been under the same rule and obedience. He writes (Bolland. 
Febr. 2, 367) : — " So great a grace of writing did Divine Providence bestow on the holy Marianus, 
that he wrote many and tedious volumes with a rapid pen. For, that I may declare the truth 
without any colouring of words, among all the works which the Divine mercy deigned to be per- 
formed by the same man, I judge as most worthy of praise and admiration, and admiring I admire 
it, that the same holy man wrote with his own hand the Old and New Testament, with explanatory 
commentaries of the same books — not once or twice, but frequently — for eternal reward, in poor 
habit and on slender food, assisted by his own brethren, who prepared the vellum. At the same place 
also, he wrote many little books and many manual Psalters for indigent widows and poor clerics of 
the same city, for the health of his soul, without any hope of earthly gain. Moreover, many 
convents of the monastic orders, who, in faith and charity, and in imitation of the holy Marianus, 
coming from the territories of Hibernia, dwelt in Bavaria and Franconia, on a pilgrimage, are for 
the greater part supported by the writings of Marianus." That ho had been accustomed to write 
his books not only in the day, but also in the night, the marginal Irish glosses of the Vindo- 
bonian MS. indicate, as well as the author of his Life, who, eloquently describing this affair, asserts 
the miracle of the " shining fingers." One of his companions, Clement, travelled to Jerusalem, 
and there ended his life in peace ; another, John, leaving the blessed Marianus and his dear relatives 
for his love of eternal life, entered Cottovicus (now Gottweich) in Austria, and there shut himself 
up for more strict discipline. 

Concerning his native country of Lagenia, and the bishopric of Glendalough, see Bolland. Febr. 
2, 834, June 1, 310. David Camerarius makes him to have been previously a monk of Dunkeld, 
but the Irish monk of Eatisbon, who wrote his Life, is silent on this point, and says that Marianus 
was born in the north of Ireland, and that his six successors were from the same region ; but that 
the seventh, Dominus, was a native of the south of Ireland, after whom Christianus, the eighth abbot, 
went home to his native country, returned from thence, and going thither again, died in Ireland. 

This Christianus, abbot of Eatisbon, sent Macarius (who is said by the author of the Life of 
Marianus to have been most learned in the Divine Law, and most celebrated for deep study of 
the liberal arts) with some brethren, as first abbot to Wurtzburg, which was erected into a monas- 
tery by Bishop Embrichon at its first foundation in 1134, as the narrative of a native states (Qropp. 
Script, rer. Wirceburg. 1, 520). After him, the third abbot of the Scots of Wurtzburg was Cams, 
who was chaplain to King Conrad, and was made first abbot of the recently founded Scotic monas- 
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tery of Noremborg (which at this day is a military college, inaugurated by Melancthon in the year 
1526), and there he was succeeded by Declan, who was chaplain to Conrad and Frederic Barba- 
rossa, and who built the Church of St. Aegidius, "of squared stones naturally red," according to 
the testimony of an Irish monk. 

When Gregory, the successor of Christian, governed the monastery of Ratisbon, " twenty-four 
brothers under the abbot Sanctinus went down to Vindabona, which had also been erected into a 
Scotic monastery by Duke Heinric ; and also other Scots came to Eichstadium for the first time. 
{Bolhnd. Febr. 2, 371, 372. Pert*. 11. 617). 

That these were all Irishmen, is demonstrated by the names as well as the narrative. But at 
length, the abbots and brethren degenerating from the ancient abstinence and doctrine, following 
different pursuits, and abstracting the goods of the monastery as well as the books, and younger per- 
sons from their country not succeeding them, they were not able to continue their colonies in Ger- 
many ; and they had German successors, first at Vindobona and Noremberg, in the years 1413 and 
1418, and afterwards at Wurtzburg, in 1497. (Bolland, Febr. 2, 362. Oefelii Script. I, 342, 344, 
350.) The primitive monastery of Ratisbon, the seat of Marianus, being destroyed by war, be- 
came extinct in the year 1552. (Rader, Bav. Sancta 2, 222.) 

From the Marianus Scotus of Ratisbon is to be distinguished another Marianus Scotus of the 
same period, a monk first of Cologne, and afterwards a recluse at Fulda and Magontia, in the mo- 
nastery of St. Martin, where he died about the year 1083 {P»rt% 7.484), after having finished a 
chronological and historical work, a contemporaneous manuscript d copy of which, probably written 

d That this manuscript, whh;h exhibits two hand-writings The death of King Diarmaid is noticed in the Chronicle 

(PertZy 7, 481, 482), wa8partlywrittenbyaScot,whohadcome of Marianus, at the year 1072. 

from Alba to Magontia into the monastery of St. Martin, The other memorandum is on 67a., but it is wrongly 

we learn from two memoranda in the same, by which, on decyphered by Pertz, and misunderstood by Dr. Zeuas. 

certain days, he cheered Marianus in the austerity of his The following will be found on comparing the passage with 

seclusion ; one in 30a. — " Isoim dun indiu a MaeUrrigte the original MS. to be the true reading : — " Is oibenn dun 

elusenair in Maganlia, isi dardoen ria /el Petair, isi cet indiu a Melhrigte clusenair dia mairt II. Kal. Aug. mani 

bliadain den degaid. ,i. id bliadain irro marbat IHarmait derntais scoUca manestrack mauritin blafae damsa fri libe- 

ri Lagen ocus ismde cetna bliadain tanacsa a Albain in rinn ittge cotecenn {recte fri lebinn in tige coitceun] ut ce- 

perigrinatione mea et scripsi hunc librum pro caritate tibiet cidicum tabulis in /undo stercoris, sed gratias ago nee mer- 

Scotis omnibus. i.e., Hibetnensums qui sum ipse Hibemensis." sus sum in stercore Franeorwm. Sed tamen oro diseentes ut 

(Joyous are we this day, O Maelbrigte, thou recluse, at Ma- dent maledictionem illis. (Happy would we be to-day, Mael- 

gontia ; this is the Thursday before the festival of Peter ; it brigte recluse, on Tuesday, the second of the Kalends of 

is the first year of the decade, i.e., it is the year in which August, if the scologes of the monastery had not done me 

was slain Diarmaid, King of Leinster ; and this is the first an injury by the platform of the common house [privy], so 

year since I came from Albain, on my pilgrimage, and I that I fell with the boards into the bottom of the dirt ; 

wrote this book out of affection for thee and all the rest, but I return thanks that I was not drowned in ihe/aices of 

i.e., the Hibernians, being myself a Hibernian.) the Franks ; but I pray that those who hear of it, will give 

them their curse.) 



by himself, first belonging to the library of the monastery, afterwards to the Palatine library, and now 
to the Vatican, contains an ancient poem on the Benediction of Ireland, and makes mention of an Irish 
hymn of the place, on St. Patrick. He was certainly an Irishman, and a resident of Wiirtzburg, 
but only for a short time, and was ordained priest there, as ho himself records in his Chronicle at the 
year 1059. There was also, for a long time, at Wiirtzburg, and even before the foundation of the 
Scotic monastery there, a learned Irishman, by name David, to whom literature is indebted for a 
history of the Roman expedition made by Henry V. (Emperor of Germany) in the years 1111 and 
1112. His hook has, however, perished; but extracts were taken from it by William of Malmes- 
bury, and also by Eckhart, who, being of the same age, and himself a celebrated historian, thus 
speaks of him \_Pert% 8, 243] — " The King had necessarily provided himself not only with armed 
men, but also with learned men. Among them was distinguished a certain native of Scotia, by 
name David, whom the King took to himself as his chaplain, on account of his correct morals and 
thorough knowledge of the liberal arts, having for a long time presided over the schools of 
"Wiirtzburg. He, therefore, being ordered by the King, digested in three books, in an easy style, 
the whole account of this expedition, and of the acts transacted therein." Trithemius records that 
he became a monk under Macarius (Pertz 8, 11, n. 15). 

" One of these Irish doctors may have brought the MS. of St. Paul's Epistles from Ireland. I 
add, however, to all these testimonies, that, among the books written in the Scotic, are mentioned 
in the older catalogue of the Monastery of' St. Gall, in the ninth century, the Epistles of Paul, in 
one volume. The St. Paul MS. is called a MS. of the ninth century by Eckhart ; hut in my opinion 
it is to be classed with those manuscripts which learned men ascribe to the eighth century." 

S. A MS. of St. Jerome's Commentary on the Psalms, in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, (C. 
301,) which contains a mass of Irish glosses. This MS. was removed in the year 1606, from the 
library of the Monastery of Bobbio to Milan, by Cardinal Borromeo. Our author is of opinion 
that this commentary was written, not by St. Jerome, but by St. Columbanus, an Irishman, the 
founder of the monastery of Bobbio. It is very much to be regretted that he was not able to avail 
himself of these glosses to his satisfaction, as he informs us in the following words : — " I have not 
been able to give the whole of these glosses. Although I visited Milan twice for the purpose of 
using the copious glosses contained in this MS., yet I was not able to copy them ; for I was there 
at unfavourable times, both on my first visit, when, on account of the meeting of the learned men 
of Italy, the Library was not open to working persons, but only to visitors, and on my second 
visit, in the month of August, 1846, when typhus had invaded the city, of which malady I 
myself feeling the first symptoms, I was obliged to seek the more salubrious air of the Alps." 

The whole of this MS. and its Irish glosses, therefore, remain to bo copied by some compe- 
tent scholar. If the Latin composition be really that of St. Columbanus, and not of St. Jerome, it 
must be considered an invaluable monument of ancient Irish learning. Zcuss informs us that, 
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during the time he was allowed to use this MS., he copied an Irish poem which appears on the 
first page ; and likewise certain glosses from various parts of it, as they presented themselves by 
chance, not marking the pages of the manuscript, which he designates in his Grammatiea Celtica by 
the mark ML. 

4. The MS. of the Library of Carlsruhe (n. 83), a book formerly belonging to the Monastery 
of Au°ia Major, in Lake Bodamious (in German, Ucichenau), entitled Computus de signis duodecim 
et intervallorum. Beda de ratione tempomm. It affords much less material than the MSS. already 
mentioned. The text of Bede's work is explained by Irish glosses, which begin at page 18 and 
extend to page 20*. In the first folios of the manuscript are a few Irish annotations, such as " Bas 
Mwehatho mie Maileduin hi Cluain maicunois, a nimda Chiarain x. anno (the death of Maelduin, 
at Cluain mac Jfois, in St. Kieran's Bed, in the tenth year), &c, &c. 

That this manuscript was written in Germany by an Irishman, towards the close of the eighth 
century, or beginning of the ninth, appears from the following chronological notices in p. 1 5 a. : — 
" A.D., 767. Karolus and Karolomannus are elected into the kingdom. 
" A.D., 768. Karolomannus died. 
" A.D., 771. Karolus proceeded into Italy." 
There is added in the lower margin — 
" A.D., 814. Karolus the Emperor died." 
In the upper margin a still more recent notice, 
" A.D., 817. Aed, King of Erin, died." 

5. The MS. of Priscian belonging to the Library of Carlsruhe (n. 223], which also formerly 
belonged to Augia Major, as is stated in an old hand in the first page. It contains much fewer 
glosses on the text of the grammarian, and only in the part of the MS. from the beginning to 64a. 
In one part of the glosses it agrees with the Priscian of St. Gall, so that it might seem to have been 
copied from it, and to he of more recent date ; in another part, however, it is peculiar, and exhibits 
annotations not to be found in the St. Gall MS. 

6. The St. Gall MS., (n. 1395,) containing a collection of fragments from ancient MSS. made 
hy Ildefonso ah Arx, Chief Librarian. On fol. 419 of tome ii., it exhibits Irish formulae of incan- 
tations, which are printed in the Grammatiea Celtica, in the chapter on Poetical Construction. 

7. The MS. of the City of Cambray [Camaracensis] n. 619, contains canons of an Irish Council, 
anno 684. In one place only, in the middle of the MS., it preserves a fragment of a sermon in 
the Irish language, on Self-denial, intermixed with Latin sentences. This book was compiled for 
Alberic, Bishop of Cambray, who sat from the year 763 till about the year 790. Zeuss never saw 
this MS. himself; but he infers from the passage above referred to, as printed by Pertz, and from 
a tracing from the original, in his own possession, that it is of the eighth century. His words 
are : — " The passage is now printed by Pertz, in his work entitled Archiv. d. Gesellsch. fur altera 
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Deutsche Qesehlechtslcunde, t. 8, p. 432, 433, where, however, Bethmann, who examined the Cambray 
MSS. in the year 1841, is unwilling to believe that its writing is of the ninth century. After him, 
O'Donovan {Irish Gramm., Introd. liii.), from the specimen published by C. P. Cooper, Secretary 
to the Commission for the publication of the Monuments of English History (which I have not 
seen), also ascribes it to the eighth century." There is a facsimile of this passage also preserved in 
the Bolls Office, Chancery-lane, London. 

After describing these seven MSS., he concludes his notice of their importance as follows : — 
" That the Belgic and the neighbouring Gallic regions were much frequented by the Irish, is 
shown by the names Piacrius, Chillonus, Purseus, Ultanus, Poillanus, celebrated at Latinacum, 
near Paris, at Melda, Perona, &c, being the names of Irish saints who laboured at those places in 
propagating and establishing the Christian religion, from the middle of the seventh century ; some 
ten years having elapsed since Columbanus and Gallus with their companions, peregrinating Gaul, 
Helvetia, and Italy, had established the monasteries of Luxemburg, St. Gall, and Bobbio, and a short 
time before Kilian and his companions, Totman and Colman, came to "Wurtzburg. 

" The language of all these MSS., which are to be attributed to the eighth or beginning of the 
ninth century, is the same — the ancient Irish language, circumscribed by its forms and rules. It is 
sufficiently evident that at the time when the four dialects of the four principal peoples of Ireland 
had begun to differ, and to be distinguished both from each other and from the prior common lan- 
guage, this latter, known to more modern writers from ancient books, such as Laws, &c., was 
called from the more ancient national name then becoming obsolete, the BMa Fene — the lan- 
guage of the Pcni, or Ponian dialect. It i3 only in the orthography that we observe any variety in 
the ancient language ; as for example, where the Milan MS. uses e for ai or i, which is more usual 
in the "Wurtzburg MS., and derived from the primitive a ; or where the Carlsruhe and Milan MSS. 
sometimes use for ai the primitive i. Ai is also more frequently written than • in the St. Gall 
MS., which in other respects exhibits an orthography more cultivated than the rest, — for instance, 
in the injected state of the letters/ and s, indicated by an expunging sign; and in the hard state of the 
letters m, h, d, g, indicated by doubling them, mm, lb, dd, gg, a method unusual in the other MSS., 
which either use these letters single, or employ the tenues p (=hb) t (=dd) c (=gg) contrary to ety- 
mology. The use of the expunging grammatical point is met with in the St. Gall MS. only; and 
even there it is not always found in the places where it should be according to the rules ; but traces 
of the hardening of double medials appear, though rarely also, in the other MSS. ; for example, robbia 
(in other places rohia, ropia) robbatar, frigurgg. It is not therefore to be inferred from the more cul- 
tivated orthography of the St. Gall MS. that its date is more recent, but rather that in these dif- 
ferences we may recognize the different styles of orthography used in different schools or monasteries. 
And if any one should assert that the text of this MS., and those marginal glosses which are unques- 
tionably contemporaneous with it, may be of the date above mentioned, but that the great mass of 
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the glosses have been added since by more modern hands, I should by no means grant that any por- 
tion of the language of the St. Gall MS. is later than the tenth century ; for, from the eleventh cen- 
tury onwards, the more modern form of the language commenced, of which no vestige appears in the 
St. Gall MS. This form is distinguishable particularly by the absence of the tenues, by the changes of 
certain diphthongs, and by the loss of inflexions and terminations : it commences the middle age 
of the Irish, language, and the same tendencies have continued until the present day. Many MSS. 
of this period are preserved in Ireland and in Britain, either containing matters relating to that 
time, or transcribed from older works. If one of the important ones have been yet printed ; for 
instance Cormac'tt Glossary, with the exception of a few extracts given in the works of O'Reilly 
and O'Donovan. Of this form, also, are evidently the quotations given by O'Donovan from the 
MS. called the Leahhar Ilreac, which savour still of antiquity, though betraying evident signs of cor- 
ruption from primitive purity. The language of the Irish story, called Beirdre, edited by O'Flanagan, 
likewise approaches to that of the more ancient period. The first traces of the modern period are 
exhibited by MSS. of the latter part of the eleventh century — as, for example, the MS. of Marianus 
Scotus, the Chronographer, which, instead of the old orthography een ehretim, has gen chredem (at 
present written gan ehreideamhj, also ri for rig, as ri Lagen (King of the Lagenians), ri Zflad (King 
of the TJlidians), and [personal nouns] without the final e, as clausenair, clusenair." 

Our author next proceeds to describe such "Welsh and Armoric MSS. as he had examined 
for the Cymric or Welsh portion of his work. But I must confine myself to a very brief 
abstract of his remarks on these authorities, " all of which," he observes, " are exceeded by the 
Irish ones, whether wo regard the abundance of the learning or of the writings themselves." 

The most important Welsh MS. extant, in point of antiquity, is preserved in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford (which our author visited), a vellum MS. [Auct. "F. 4 — 32] of tho smaller size, 
made up of many different fragments, already described by Wanley in his catalogue of Anglo-Saxon 
manuscripts, 2, 63. The parts of it which supplied matter for our author's work are the following : — 
a. A part of the Grammar of Hutyehius, with interlined Welsh glosses extending from page 
2 to 9. 

I. The Exordium of Ovid's Art of Love, from page 37 to 45, also containing Welsh interlined 
glosses. " These glosses," he observes, " are most ancient and most excellent, and I have no doubt 
but that they are of the same age as the most ancient of the Irish ones already described," namely, 
those of the close of the eighth, or beginning of the ninth century. '"It is to be lamented that 
they are not more copious." 

c. The Alphabet of Nemnivus, in page 20", giving the forms of the letters and their Welsh 
names. The forms of the letters are like those which are called Coelbren y beirdd (bardic letters), 
but their composition and signification are different. Wanley says that they were not published 
with sufficient accuracy in the Epistles of Ussher, of Armagh, which, however, Zcuss had not seen. 
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d. Certain notices of measures and weights in "Welsh, intermixed with latin words, pp. 22, 23. 

2. A later Oxford MS. (Bodl., 572), on parchment, of the smaller size, containing theological 
tracts, and, in the middle, from page 41 to 47, a list of Latin words, with Welsh explanations 
written either over them or immediately after them in the same line, with the mark A. {id est), 
according to the custom of early glossographers. On page 41 are three lines of Kunic or Bardic 
letters of extraordinary form, differing both from the Scandinavian Runes and those of If emnivua. 

That the writer was a Briton or "Welshman this plain sentence in Latin will show : " God 
gives grace and victory to the humble : a great slaughter has taken place, many of the Saxons have 
been struck down, but few of the Britons." 

This MS., although it does not reach the age of those before mentioned, is highly valuable on 
account of the great number of Welsh words which it contains, and from which the ancient form of 
the language is apparent, which, like that of the ancient Irish, ignores the suppression of consonants. 
For example, the primitive state of tho tennes and of m is still preserved, as in eep (fossarium), 
notuid (acus), tarater (foratorium), cemecid (lapidaria), ocet (raster), creman (baxus), gmUihim 
(forceps), &c, &c. However, the first beginnings of the suppression are observable ; for example, 
in modreped (for motrepedj, and particularly in compound words, as casgoord (cas-corij, hendat 
(hen tat J, gu-lennid (guo-pennid). 

3. Tho MS. of the Church of Lichfield, formerly of LlandaiF, containing the Gospels, in 
various places of which donations made to the church of Llandaff, at very ancient periods, are noted 
in Latin, but with Welsh names and some Welsh sentences, which Wanley has already published. 

4. The Luxemburg folio. This is a single leaf, found by Mone pasted to the cover of another 
MS. It contains Welsh glosses of the ninth century. 

5. The Book of Llandaff. This MS. was compiled from more ancient authorities, about the 
year 1132. It contains many descriptions of territories and privileges of the Bishoprio, written in 
Welsh. Besides these remains of the language, the book contains, scattered here and there, proper 
names of men and places, which occur in charters collected from the times of the first bishops of 
the church, Dubrecius, Teliavus, and Oudoceus, from the beginning of the sixth century till the 
time at which it was written. This book has been edited under the care of the "Welsh Manuscript 
Society, not indeed from the, MS. of the 12th century, which disappeared at a more recent period, 
but from two copies — particularly one, which is said to be a fac-simile of the original. Some por- 
tions had been previously published in Dugdale's Monastieon Anglicanum, from the original MS. 
itself, which correspond perfectly with this edition published from the fac-simile. 

6. The Venedotian MS. of Laws, more ancient than any of the law manuscripts now extant. It 
belongs to the Hengurt collection, being marked with the letter A, by the Editor, Aneurin Owen, 
and seems to have been written in the 12th century. As it degenerates greatly from the ancient 
form of the language, and is often uncertain in tho more modern part, it would be of 
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less value if better MSS. of Laws were to be had elsewhere. The last edition of these Laws, 
of which the'first portion is attributed to Htjwel Dda (Howell the good), who flourished in the 10th 
century, was published by the Society for the publication of the historical monuments of England, 
called the "Becord Commission," and is entitled, "Ancient Laws and Institutes of Wales, com- 
prising laws supposed to have been enacted by Howel the Good, modified by subsequent regulations 
under the native princes, prior to the conquest by Edward I.; and anomalous laws, consisting prin- 
cipally of institutions which, by the statute of Ruddlan, wore admitted to continue in force. "VVith 
an English translation of the Welsh text." 1841. 

7. The Bed Book of Hergest (Llyfr coch o Hergest), now in the Library of Jesus College at 
Oxford, is the chief of all the MSS. preserving the mediaeval form of the language, intermediate bet- 
ween the ancient and the modern ; the grammar of which is illustrated in Zeuss's work by many 
examples. This MS. was determined by Turner to be of the 14th century. The principal narra- 
tives contained in this Red Book, relating to the history of Arthur and his Knights of the Round 
Table, have been edited by Lady Charlotte Guest, a learned Welsh lady, skilled in the literature 
and language of her nation, in three volumes, entitled " The Mabinogion, from the Llyfr coch o 
Hergest, and other ancient Welsh manuscripts, with an English translation and notes." London, 1849. 

Cornish Manuscripts. The most ancient monument of the Cornish dialect which exists is a 
Vocabulary, in the library of the British Museum, in the Cottonian collection, and known by the 
mark, Vesp. A. 14. That this Vocabulary was taken from a more ancient MS., the verbal forms 
of whioh, however, the transcriber has to a great extent modernized, is very probable, both on 
account of the spaces left blank here and there by the copyist, who was unable to read the old 
writing, and on account of the ancient forms of certain words which he has left unaltered. But 
neither the great mass of the grammatical forms nor the MS. itself, can be dated farther back 
than the 12th century. It contains — 1. A Calendar. 2. A Latin- Welsh Vocabulary. 3. A Trea- 
tise on the site of Brechcniauc, in which are some particulars of Welsh history. 4. Lives of the 
Welsh saints. Although this is called a Welsh vocabulary, it can be shown to be one of the Cor- 
nish dialect. Zeuss transcribed the whole of this vocabulary from the MS., and ha s printed it, 
word for word, in the Appendix to his Grammatica Celtiea. 

2. The Cornish poem on the Passion of Christ, of whioh two MS. copies are extant, the one 
in the British Museum and the other in the Bodleian Library. It was translated into English in 
the year 1682, by John Keigwin, a learned inhabitant of Cornwall, and who was one of the last indi- 
viduals perfectly acquainted with the language, which was oven then fast becoming obsolete. The 
Cornish text, as well as the English translation, was also published in the year 1826, in London. 

Armoric manuscripts. 1 . The Chartularies of the more ancient monasteries ; the Rhedonensian, 
which is the most valuable, and full of proper names, and the Landevenecemian. These have been 
printed. 
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2. The Life of St. Norma, or Nonita, a dramatic poem preserved in a paper manuscript, 
which was found by Harzinus, notary to the Bishop of Quimper, on his pastoral circuit, and pre- 
sented by him to the editor, the Abbe 1 Sionnet. The Editor asserts that this MS. was transcribed 
in the beginning of the 15th century, but that its composition is much older — older, in fact, than 
the 12th century. Zeuss, however, does not concur in this opinion, because the language exhibits 
a much later style ; but thinks that the MS. and the composition both belong to the 14th century. 



Our author then proceeds to explain to his readers the manner in which he has used these MS. 
authorities and the printed editions of them. The following are the rules which he has followed : — 
"In adducing words and examples from MSS. I have not deviated from my authority, but have 
given .them as I found them ; for example, the acute accent which denotes a long vowel in the Irish 
MSS., and the article or particles joined to other parts of speech which occur both in Irish and 
Welsh MSS. The Latin words or sentences to which I have prefixed the letters gl. are likewise 
given on the authority of the MSS.; but when these letters are wanting, the word or sentence 
inclosed in crotchets has not been given as a gloss in the MS. itself, but is my own version. 

" I have not willingly deviated from any customary method of writing in MSS. or editions of 
MSS., although it should sometimes be contrary to the analogy of grammar; ex. gr., that of separating 
the infixed pronouns and the preceding particles from verbs or substantives following them, which 
is usually done in Welsh books. I was unwilling, however, to follow some readings which quite 
destroyed the pure usage of grammar ; such as the separation of the forms of prepositions combined 
with pronouns, or that of verbal forms constituting a single word, as occurs in the edition of the 
Cornish poem on the Passion ; for example, war netlio, y the, &c, for warnetho, ythc, ythe, &c. 

" It is the province of a grammar or dictionary, not of the customary mode of writing, to show 
the rise and origin of these forms, as well as other matters, such as the varying quantity or pronun- 
ciation of the vowels, observable in modern Armoric books : these last are to be seen loaded with 
various accents for this purpose, which I have left out intentionally whenever they are not to be 
found in the more ancient works. Welsh books also exhibit modem accents of the same kind. 

"If any one should expect to find in this work the unheard-of or unknown words which are 
to be seen in Marcellus/ Burdegalensis, Virgilius the Grammarian, or in the Malbergic GlosseB, he 

e Marcellus. — The celebrated linguistic scholar, Jacob contiennent du Celtique, mais d'une epoque eloignee dont 

Grimm, was of opinion that certain words and phrases in nous ne connaissons pas tontes les formes. N' avez vous 

Marcellus are Celtic of the oldest form. In a letter to the ricn rencontre qui viendrait a l'appui de ma conjecture sur 

writer of this paper, dated Berlin, Feb. 21, 1856, he writes JU/ar'ut comme imperatif du passif ? Je n'ai pas encore le 

thus on the subject — droit de vous faire des questions, mais bien celui de vous 

" Dr. Todd, a eu la bonte de m'ecrire dernierement une oflrir 1' expression de ma haute sonsideration. 

lettre sur les Formules de Marcellus, qui m'a peu satisfait. Jacob Grimm 
On peut bien douter des explications essayees jusqu' ici ; 

mais il me parait impossible de supposer a ces formules un [See an article on the Formulas of Marcellus, in this 

non-sens, qui sc prete a tous les jeux d' etymologic Elles Journal, vol. 4, p. 26.] 
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will be disappointed, for in all these I have not found a single Celtic word, nor is such to be found. 

After having thus specified his authorities and his method of using them, our author closes his 
Preface by acknowledging his obligations to such friends as had assisted him in his labours ; which 
he does in the following simple terms : — 

"But before I close this book, I must mention, with a grateful mind, the benevolence and 
kindness of tho learned and distinguished men who have assisted me in the undertaking — namely, 
of Baupt, who not only kindly presented me with the poetical relic of the Irish language 
discovered by him, but also superintended with me the progress of the whole work through the 
press; of Jfone, to whom I am indebted for the copy of the Irish sermon in the Cambray MS. ; of 
Btichert, my friend from our juvenile years, who gave me much valuable advice ; and of all those 
others who have assisted me by donations of manuscripts, or of rare and valuable printed books." 

I have now laid before the reader a brief outline which will enable him to form a pretty clear 
idea of the kind of materials from which this remarkable work has been elaborated, and of tho 
method pursued by the author. In the next article, I shall point out what he has done for tho 
Irish dialect, and what remains to be done to complete the work for which he has laid such a noble 
foundation. 



